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FO. THE. 


Right Worthy and Amicable Brethren, 


S you honoured me with the Taſte of drawing up 
the Preamble, Statutes, and F omms of your 
Order, it would ill become me to commend your Conſti- 
tution ; could I not with Truth and Juſtice ſay, that 
every Thing contrary to Religion, Sobriety, good Manners, 
and good Senſe, is more effectually excluded your Society, 
the Virtue and Prudence of its Members, than it is 
5 of being by any Laws or Regulations whatever. 
*Trs this that will always make me reflect with Pleaſure 
upon the many entertaining Hours of innocent Mirth, and 
agreeable Converſation, I have paſſed among you; as well 
as upon the valuable Friendſhips I have contracted, by be- 
coming a Brother of your ORDER. And tis this that 
makes me hope, that as you have, upon all publick Occaſions, 
fo unanimouſly arg the moſt kind and candid Senſe of my 
paſt Labours for the Regulation of your Society; ſo— 
that what I here r you in the Capacity of a Preacher, 
will meet with equal Succeſs, by influencing both your 


Affections and Practice. , by God's Bleſſing, I can at- 
| tain 
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+ DEDICATION. 
tain that happy End, it will give nie the higheſt and moſt 


rational Satisfaction and Pleaſure : becau ofe the Hopes . of 


contributing, ſome way or other, to your ſpiritual Ad- 


vantage, was by no Means the leaſt Motive I had, to be- 


come 4 Member of your Society at firſt, 7. berefore, if 
theſe Endeavours are but bleſt with Succeſs, it will ever 


be my great Delight to ſubſcribe myſelf, 


7 
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Right Worthy and Amicable Brethren, 
Nour affeionate Brother, 


; end bumble Servant, 
St. Paul's Deptford, > 
Aug. 1, 1746. 


James Barts. 
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Fall be free 


HE divine Wiſdom and Goodneſs ha 
ee Wa res hind of a med 
Theatre, and made Mankind the SpeCtators 3 
| *tis no wonder that every Object, both of Art 
Many and Nature, ſhould be capable of adminiſtr 
OE os Ne of pris we EIN 
550 of Objects, ps the 

uſeful, if not the moſt entertaining Speculations may be drawn 
from that prodigious Variety of political or civil Inſtitutions, 
. down the World. Uſeful 


Hints 
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Hints and good Examples may be drawn from ſone; and 


Cautions equally uſeful, may be learn'd from others: ſrom the 
one we may be inſtructed what to practice, and from the other 
what to avoid. In purſuance of this way of thinking, it ſhall 
be niy preſent Buſineis to endeavour to ſee what uſeful Matter 
of Speculation can be draun ſrom the Name and Nature of 
this Yociety; or Band of private Friendſhip, in which «we, my 
Brethren, here preſent, are thus agreeably and happily united. 
So that by God's Bleſſing, this Inſtitution, which was origi- 
nally intended for little more than to unbend the Mind by inno- 
cent Mirth and Converſation, may happily be improved 
into a real, folid, laſting, and moſt noble ſpiritual Advantage. 
And give me leave to ſay it, that if we can happily mix ſo 
much Utility, with that which affords'us all ſo much innocent 
Satisfaction and Pleaſure,— we ſhall then carry a noble Point 
indeed. To this end, tis my Intention at preſent, to lay be- 
fore you the Means of attaining the true and proper Freedom 
of a rational Agent. For as the Name of this friendly Society 
carries with it an Idea of Freedom or Liberty; — l think I cannot 
better employ the preſent Moments, than in ſhewing you how 
to become in reality, what we are in Name; to teach you, how 
to arrive at what our Name implies ; I mean the Poſſeſſion of 
true rational Freedom or Liberty, properly ſo called : and which 
indeed is alſo the nobleſt Acquiſition, and moſt invaluable Pro- 
rty of every reaſonable Creature. Tis with this View that I 
. pitch'd upon the Words now read to you: If the Son 
. therefore ſhall make you free, ye ſhall be free indeed. That is, 
« Would you attain to the true and proper Freedom of rational 
Creatures, you muſt arrive at it by the Faith and Practice 
of that Religion, which the Son of God came down from 
K Heaven to teach us.“ 5 ' —— K. TA 14 5 
Tus Words are a part of St. Job's Goſpel: a Book 
which, of all the four Evangeliſts, requires to be read wi 
the greateſt Attention; as being, I think, the hardeſt to 
truly underſtood. The Scope and Origin of the Words, 
apprehend to be briefly this. Our Lord had been diſcou 
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to the Jews, about the Thraldom and Slavery of Sin; but 
_ they, groſsly — his * e replied, that they 


were Slaves in no reſ the free born 
Sons of Abrabam. But our — oe — them, that the 


Slavery he - of, that is, the Slavery of Sin, was what 


no Deſcent from even the nobleſt and moſt high-born An- 
ceſtors, could poſſibly exempt them from. And he Hog fur- 
ther, but obſcurely hints to them that neither their 

from Abraham, nor even their Attachment to the Moſaic Rites 
could procure them the Freedom be ſpoke of, becauſe the 
Meſaic QEconom n- dem. only ſubſervient to a nobler Diſpenſa- 
tion; namely of the Son of God, which ſhould remain 
for ever. And this I apprehend to be che Scope of the Verſe 
which comes immediately before the Text :—-< And the Ser- 
« vant abideth not in the Houſe for ever; but the Son abideth 
« for ever. And then it follows, — “if the Son therefor- 
“ ſhall make you free, ye ſhall be free indeed.“ In N 
upon the n 1 propoſe, 


ſy To ſhew you, wherein the ane and real Freedom of 
every W ene ne 


_ 2dh, 1 ſhall — i to evince, that this true and real 


Freedom of a rational Agent, . the 
Faith and Practice of @ Chriſtian. x 1 


Corelveine with a Word or two, ſuitable to o the Oc; 
. | 


Bur firſt, I . ee Freedom 
of a rational Agent. And I define it thus. True Freedom 
in general, conſiſts in an Opportunity, Power; and One 
«* yenience of exerciſing the natural Faculties u 
„ ſpective proper Objects, according — — 

unbiaſſed Determination of the Agents Mind. = olga, 
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the Number and — — conſidered 
together. with the O and Power of exerciſing them 
1 | koi) Dat a «ang ——— 
1 the Faculties are, and the greater Opportunities we have of 
| employing them,--ſo far — the Field of Action is enlarged. 
1 | - Hence it follows, that true Freedom does not conſiſt in acting 
|| peo as to deſtroy the natural Faculties 3 becauſe ſuch Deſtruction 
| of them does of courſe prevent all future uſe of them. Theres 
8 fore ſuch an Abuſe of Li tends to the very reverſe of it; 
1 | vix. to produce Thraldom and Slavery. And ſo indeed does 
l every Action which impairs our Faculties; it being evident that 
ſo far forth as our natural Faculties are curtailed or impaired, 
juſt ſo far is our Field of Action alſo ſhortened and diminiſh'd ; 
and the Agent is of courſe brought ſo. much nearer and nearer 
to the State of a Priſoner or a Slave, as the Scene or Feld of 
We limited, or contracted. Tis much the 
ſame when we miſapply our Faculties, by them on 
ſuch improper Objects as were never deſigned to correſpond with 
7 them: as if a Man, for inſtance, ſnould ſo far dote as to diſcourſe 
af to a Brute or a Tree: becauſe all ſuch Miſapplication of the 
=: natural Faculties, is properly a ceaſing to. uſe of them. 
| And whoever does e does voluntarily ſtreighten and dimi- 
niſh his own Field of Action; and indeed a Priſon for 
1 himſelf. For never to #/e or exert a Faculty, is the next thing 
to the not having it; conſequently, all Miſapplicatiom of the 
Faculties to improper Objects, is in fact, more or leſs, a Di- 
minution of the Liberty of the Agent. From hence, you ſee, | 
it follows by a plain Deduction, that the Man who either de- 
It Hreys, or impairs, or miſapplies his natural Faculties on impro- 
Lis per Objects, tbat Man does more or leſs either enſtave himſelf, 
. F curtail the Field of his Aion. For, if true Freedom, as! 
|. Þ have already proved to you, does conſiſt in an Opportunity; 
M 2 Convenience of our natural * 
= upon ctive proper Objects, according to tlie free De- 
| termination of the Agents Mind, it follows, that whatever cur-. 
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them, that fame thing muſt be the nnn of 
the true Liberty of a rational Agent. 
| By ch Train of Reaſgning xr: naturally led to the fol- 

— ng What are Faculties capa- 
z and what are thoſe proper Objects to which we ſhould 


direct them ? *Tis plain our natural Facukies were all given: 
| our Maker, as Inttruments wherewith the reſtleſs Acti- 


= 

——— Notices we 1 —— 

much attach' d — Objelts) in is capa- 

provements, and of making an infinite Pro- 
Delights of a ſpiritual Nature ;—and that thoſe onl 

7 ts #7 0 mes ar immaterial and immortal. 
From bis holy Word we learn, that the Contempla- 


for which the Soul was origi- 
of the ra- 
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I ſhall endeavour to evince this by eee of | as" 
| _ Furien as the ſhortneſs of the Time will“ 
Conſidering how far the true Freedom of the Soul is 
ak firſt by the Faith, and ſecondly: by the Preice of 
4 Chriſtian. Firſt then, by a true Chriſtian Faith, we are ſet 
free from the Fetters of blind Superſtition. Superſtition has 
always been looked upon as.a Narrowneſs of Soul in Religion 
conſequently, it is no ſmall Addition to the true Liberty of 
the Soul, to be ſet free from the ſlaviſn Bands of it. And in- 
deed the human Soul being naturally of a religious Caſt, Su- 
13 always has, and always will, more or leſs, grow 
ike a Weed in — Hearts where ſound, rational, and true 
Religion never was planted. To have a right Notion how 
Naviſh thoſe Bands of Superſtition are, and how neceſſarily 
they are connected with political as well as ſpiritual Slavery. 
we need only caſt our Eyes on thoſe ancient or modern Nations 
where the Light of Chriſtianity either never ſnone, or is but 
dimly ſeen. In thoſe Countries where Chriſtianity is but im- 
erfectly profeſt, we ſee that Superſtition in the Church, and 
pany and arbitrary Power in the State, 2 — hand i . 
_ together, and upon all Occaſions jovingly 
| Thus Popery can never maintain its G — 
8 110 of civil Tyranny; nor can Tyranny hold Jon in ar + 
civilized Country, without the-friendly Aid of Su 
the Church. But-if we turn our Eyes to tho Cpdetries: 
where the Goſpel never ſnone, what amazing and ſhocking 
Barbarities, as well as Follies and Abſurdities, have Men been 
led into by the baneful Influence of Su i The ſeveral: 
Inſtances of this, need not be told to who have any Ac-" . 
quaintance with Ancient or Modern Hiſtory ; and - thoſe who! + 
have none, would hardly believe them were they to hear them. 
And to this Hour, even here am our own Countrymen, 


what ridiculous and laviſh Fears do People of a ſuperſtitious 
Caſt, far ever torment themſelves: with, by their Omens and 
Prodigies, Signs and Tokens of this and that Piece of bad 
Luck their lucky and unlucky * and all their idle 

Dreams 


the only true Foundation of rationals Liberty. 7 
Dreams and Forebodings: to that Degree, that many are 
made miſerable by every Branch of that very Frame of Nature, 
which God created for our Comfort and 3 From theſe 
narrow - ſoul'd Whimfies are we ſet free, only by a true Chriſ- 
tian Faith; which gives us the moſt generous and exalted No- 
tions of God, and tells us that he is beſt pleaſed not with 
the ſuperſtitious, mean and flaviſh, but with the rational Ser- 


vice of his rational Creatures. Thus does Chriſtianity pro- 


mote the proper Liberty of the Soul, by looſing the laviſh 
Bands of Superſtition; by aſſuring us that ad Things work la- 


for Good, to them that love God; that the whole Frame 
of Nature. is ever guided and directed by the infinite Wif- 
dom and Power of that God, who is our beſt Friend and 
greateſt Benefactor; whoſe Providence is ſo carefully extended 
over all his Creatures, that not ſo much as a Sparrow falleth to 
| the Ground without his Permiſſion ;,—and by, whom the very 
Hairs of our Head are all number l. of 


Ac: If Knowledge be properly an Enlarge ment of the 


Soul, how is the Soul of a Chriſtian enl by a juſt and 
right Idea both of God and its own ſelf? 
—and of itſelf— the moſt intereſting of all the Objects of Con- 
templation. By Chriſtian Faith the Soul is enlarged with a 


View of the principal Aims and Ends of Providence, from the 


Creation tothe Diſſolution of the Univerſe ; for God Almighty 

in his holy Word has made us Partakers of his inmoſt Secrets, 

and admitted us into his Councils; as far I mean as we can 

— be concerned to know them, or can poſſibly compre- 
them 


each of the three bleſſed Perſons, for the Share which each re- 
ſpectively had, in bringing about the Work of our Redemption. 
And as from hence we learn the Nature of our beneficent in- 
viſible Friends and Benefactors, ſo from hence only do—or can 
we learn the Envy, Power and Malice of our inviſible E 
mies the fallen Angels; the Ways to pn wi them, 

that eternal Weight of Glory with which our Victory over _ 


F God the nobleft 


-  Thence we learn the Myſtery of the adorable 
Trinity, in order to teach us the Obligations we are under to 


'y ” 
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will be rewarded hereafter. From thence only de we leatti 
what infinite Happineſs, or Miſery, awaits us here- 
after, according as we think r in this State of Probation, 
to qualify ourſelves for either > cf or Hell. So noble and 
ſo intereſting is the Knowledge with which the Soul of Man is 
ken „ C ſee how far the true 
and pro reedom of a le Creature is promoted 
the brave of a Chriſtian. 
Nov, by the Practier of Chriſtianity, the Soul is ſreed from 
the Dominion and Slavery of Sin. I call it Slavery, becauſe the 
Practice of all Sin is in its own Nature deſtructive of all the 
noble Faculties of the Soul; whereby its proper Field of 
Action is contracted and ditniniſhed ; and conlequently it is ſo 
far thrown into a true and proper State of Slavery and Thral- 
Yom. For when we ſtoop boy Practice of wy fore ef ir- | 
morality, Vice or Senfuality—the high · born Soul, quite for- 
getting its divine Original, is pinned down and confined to the 
narrow Round of a few dirty; baſe and ſcandalous Actions, 
teach of them diametrically oppoſite to true and real Freedoms; 
For though the Man 8 belive hand that theſe Actions are 
wrong ; — that they give no /afting Pleaſure;z—but always end 
in tormenting the Conſcience, as well as palling the Appetite ; 

.—yet by Degrees he is ſo enſlaved to them, as to be forced 
upon them even contrum to the Dictates of his own Judgment; 
Reaſon and Conſcience. And. if this be not Slavery, 
ian Bondage ever was. For tis Reaſon and not Appetite, 
conſtitutes the Man; when therefore Reaſon is led Captive by 
Appetite, then of courſe the Man becomes to the 
Brute. He in Proceſs of Time the Soul, is, as it were; 
. WN a Beaſt; —and by its — vicious 

ourſes, is c up in a Body Which * eno 
be ſtiled the Mad-houſe of a Diemonaical Spit. 4 — 
does the Practice of each carnal Sin abate the Vier "+ he the 
Imagination, and tie it down to a few dirty worthleſs Objects; 
tilf the Soul, that fprightly Spark of Life and Immortality, | 
Mfinks down at tengrh into ada * 


_ 
— 
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Time ſo inactive dull and ſtupid, that tis fitter to be called a 


Principle of Death than Life. Hence in Scripture this ſinful 
degenerate State of the Soul is called Death, and Death eternal. 
And moſt proper is that Name; for if Life denotes a State in 
which we have the p Enjoyment of our natural Faculties, 


- —ſurely; that State of Lethargy, Blindneſs and Inſenſibility, 
into which the Soul is brought by ſinful Habits, may properly 
be ſtiled a State of Death. For if a bare Separation of Soul 


iy —— * 


both;; and his Avarice may fall hard upon all three: till at le 


and Body deſerves the Name of Death, how infinitely more 


does the Separation of the Soul from all its noble Faculties, de- 
| ſerve that dreaded Name. In a Word, the Man enſlaved by 


Sin, wears every Mark and Badge of Slavery: For though he 
can brave Heaven, yet he dares not deny himſelf the Gratifi- 
cation of one ſingle Luſt. Nay, he is often forced to obey 
different and diſagreeing Maſters ; being frequently hurried by 
the Devil upon Sins of ſo contrary Natures, that one Paſſion 


muſt repine at the Gratification of another. Thus, a Man's 


Pride may contend with his Luſt ; his Drunkenneſs, may defeat 
ngth 

he verifies with a Vengeance that ſaying of the Prophet, ; the 
„Wicked is like the troubled Sea that cannot reſt.“ Again, 
ſo hard and ſevere a Tyrant is Satan, that even ald Age does 
not free his Votaries from the Yoak ; for they are perpetually 


ſpurred onto Sin, even after the Power of ſinning is worn out- 


and decayed. In the Caſe, for Inſtance, of the old debauched 
Voluptuary ; where Satan never fails to play the Part of a 
truly Egyptian Taſtmaſter, by requiring Brick without Straw. 
*Tis to no Purpoſe to ſay the Sinner does not perceive his Sla- 
very; for no more does the Beaſt he rides on perceive (or rather 
reflect upon) his: But turn the Horſe into a Man, and he'd 
ſoon perceive the Difference; and ſo would the Sinner too, if 
he could or would but convert himſelf into a Saint. Such, my 


Brethren, is the Slavery of Sin: A Slavery, you ſee, both 


active and paſſive ; active, in forcing us upon Actions contrary 


to the Dictates of our own Reaſon and Conſcience ;—and pa- 
Ave, in that it quite bereaves the Soul of all its valuable Facul- 


S ties, 
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ties, thereby contracting and diminiſhing its proper Field of 
Action. From. theſe {laviſh Bands of Satan nothing can ſct us 
free, but the Practice of Chriſtianity: Which concludes what 
I propoſed to make good under my ſecond general Head; wiz. 
that the true and proper Freedom of a rational Agent, is to be 
gained only by the Faith and Practice of a Chriſtian. I come 
now, therefore, to conclude with a Word or two, ſuitable to 
the Occaſion of our. preſent Mecting ; which is intended to 
ſhew a decent and proper Regard to God's Worſhip, by an 
annual and ſolemn Attendance upon it, all in a Body. In what 
I have further to ſay, I ſhall confine myſelf wholly to ſuch 
Hints as I am furniſhed with, firſt from the general Frame of 
our Conſtitution, and ſecondly from the Name we have thought 
proper to diſtinguiſh ourſelves by. . W's 
A s to the general Frame of our Conſtitution, it is, I think, 
no Secret, that we derive it from one of the braveſt Nations 
of Antiquity—the ancient Romans. Therefore, as we copy 
thtir Plan of Government, let us alſo endeavour to copy the 
good Qualities for which they were chiefly renowned. The 
old Romans, were, in general, remarkable for making the 

beſt Uſe of the bare unaſſiſted Light of Nature, perhaps of 
any Nation upon Earth. Accordingly, their wiſe Uſe of that 
invaluable Talent, was bleſſed with the faireſt and the wideſt 
Empire, that the World yet ever ſaw; they becoming thereby 
the Inſtruments in the Hands of God, of taming and civiliz- 
ing all the ben barbarous, but now moſt poliſhed Nations of 
the North and Weſt. Let us conſider, that God has bleſt vs 
with the fame natural Light that he gave them, and bleſt us 
- alſo with ſomething more; I mean the Light of the Chriſtian 
Goſpel. Let us therefore, by embracing the Freedom tendered 
us in the Text, endeavour to manage our two-fold Light, as 
well as they did their ſingle one, the Light of Nature. And 
if we do,—as our Taſk is more glorious, /o much more glo- 
rious will our Reward be alſo. *Twas thzirs—to conquer, 
tame, and civilize fierce and ſavage Nations. Owrs is a much 
more glorious Taſk ; *tis to conquer, tame and civilize our 

0wn 
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| own fierce and ſavage Paſſions, -Vices and Inclinations. And 
* we may plead the Authority of even one of their own Poets, 


that this is a far nobler Atchievement than can be performed 


by the Sword. Fortior eſt qui ſe quam qui fortiſima vincit Menia , 


ſays he. Which looks like a literal Tranſlation of thoſe 
Words of Solomon in Prov. xvi. He that ruleth his own Spirit, 
is better than he that taketh a City. And as the Warfare of a 
Chriſtian is of a nobler kind, ſo is the Reward of his Bravery, 
of a much more exalted Nature. For alas! how can the Mu- 
ral, Naval, vic, or even the Triumphal Crowns of ancient 
Rome, be compared with that never-fading Crown of Righte- 
ouſneſs, which God the righteous Judge ſhall give us at that 
Day. Nay, what was the Empire they obtained by all their 
Policy, Art and Bravery, if compared with that Inberitance 
incorruptible and undgfiled, that fadeth not away, reſerved in 
Heaven for thoſe whom the Son of God makes free : An Inheri- 
tance never to be wreſted from them by an Inundation of any 
Savage, Gothic or Barbarian Enemy. But the Nature of this 
Reward leads me to wind up all, with a Hint with which I am 
naturally furniſhed, from the Name by which we of this 
friendly Society have thought proper to diſtinguiſh ourſelves. 
Our Name implies, as has been obſerved, perfect Freedom 
and Detachment from all Kind of Slavery or Confinement. Now 


 *tis reaſonable to imagine, (and I think there are Hints in 


Scripture that juſtify it,)-=-that in the happy State hereafter; 
our glorified Bodies will be abſolved from the preſent Laws 


of Gravitation, which now pin them down to this narrow Spe 


of Earth; ſo that the Spirits of the Happy will be at fret 
Liberty to dart themſelves, as quick as Thought, to any 
diſtant Point of the Univerſe. And what an exalted Pleaſure 
muſt it give each happy Spirit, to make itſelf acquainted hereby, 
with that prodigious Variety of Nature, Art and Providence, 
with which thoſe diſtant Worlds that compoſe the Univerſe, 


do moſt certainly abound ! What an amazing Variety of 


Speculation, do the ſeveral Parts of this Earth afford us, 
both hiſtorical, natural, and Tre I fay, even Ip 
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little Earth we tread on; which yet is ſo inconſiderable and 


trivial a Part of the Univerſe, that to an human Eye placed | 


in the Sun, it would be abſolutely inviſible. Again, ſo nume 
rous, and ſo diſtant both from us and each other muſt ſome of 
thoſe ſolar Syſtems be, that what a certain great Aſtronomer 
ſuppoſes, is very poſſible; — viz. that the Light of ſome of 
them, notwithſtanding the amazing Swiftneſs with which it 
moves, may have been travelling rowards 'our Earth, ever 
ſince the Creation of it, though not yet arrived at our Eyes. 
Judge therefore, my Brethren, - what an infinite Variety of 
Speculation, Pleaſure and Admiration, it muſt give each curious 
and happy Spirit, to wander at large through ſuch an amaz- 
ing Diverſity of Wonders; even through an Infinity of 
Worlds, where the Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs of the 
Creator, has-moſt undoubtedly ſhewn itſelf in as ſurprizing a 
Variety of Forms. Let me tell you, Brethren, that to viſit 
theſe, will be—to fly, where no Roman Eagles ever flew :-—No, 
to partake of Speculations ſuch as zheſe, will be the happy 
Fate of thoſe only, who ſhall here embrace the Service of 
that God, whoſe Service is the moſt compleat and perfect 
Freedom. And if we, my Brethren, deſire to be in reality, 
and in very deed, what new we only are in Name, we muſt ar- 
rive at it by the Faith and Practice of a Chriſtian, and by that 
alone: The Son muſt make us free, if wwe would be free indeed. 
For while thoſe who here on Earth enſlave themſelves to Sin 


and Satan, ſhall be kept in everlaſting Chains under Darkneſs , 


on t'other Hand, theſe will be the Rewards of ſuch happy 
Spirits, as now wilely make themſelves Partakers of the glo- 


' runs Liberty of the Sons of God. To thoſe happy Realms of 


Bliſs may our own good Lives and innocent Converſation, 
bring us all at laſt, through the Merits and Mediation of Chriſt 
Jeſus our Saviour. To whom with the Father and the Holy 
Ghoſt, be aſcribed, as is moſt juſtly due, all Honour and 
Glory, Might, Majeſty and Dominion, now and for ever 
more. Amen. 2 
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SER M O N 
Preach'd at ST. PauL's, Deptford, 
5 on June 30. 1746. 


"2" 0 T 8 vii. ver. 22. 
— And Moſes was learned in all the 
Wiſdom of the Egyptians. 

EXT EING deſirous, as often as I appear before you in 
9 N the 8 of a Preacher, to entertain you with 
ſome Speculation ſuitable either to the Name or 
Me of this friendly Society ; I have therefore 
pitch'd upon the Words now read to you. They are a Com- 
pPliment upon the Uſe and Advantage of human Learning; a 

a Compliment 
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Compliment beſtowed upon it, even by the holy Spirit itſelf. 
The Subject therefore which I have. choſen for our Medita- 


tions at preſent, ſhall be — the great Uſe and Advantage of 


human Learning to the Cauſe. of true Religion. Nor can 


| T. think of any thing more proper to be laid before this So- 
ciety, than an Eſſay on the manifold Uſes 
of wy 


d Advantages 

ing and Knowledge in general, for Meſe two Rea- 
ſons. Firſt, becauſe the very Plan of our Conſtitution, being 
taken from one of the moſt conſiderable Nations of Antiquity, 
ſome ſhare at leaſt of human Learning is requiſite, to make us 
rightly underſtand even our own private Laws and Regulations. 
But, ſecondly, and principally, a Diſſertation upon the Uſes 
and Advantages of human Learning, muſt at all times be 
moſt fit and proper, for us of this friendly Society, becauſe it 


' tends to make us become in Truth and Reality, that which we 


are by Name. For all Learning and Knowledge rr may, 
with great Propriety of Speech, be ſaid to confer a kind of 
Ubiquity upon the Soul of Man; by enabling it at any time, to 
dart itſelf, with equal Eaſe and Pleaſure, thro* the amazing 
Wonders both of Art and Nature. Knowledge is that true 
and proper Enlargement of the human Soul, whereby tis qua- 
lified to emerge, as it were, and to be new-born, or uſhered 
into ancient Times; and to become like a Party concerned in 


ancient Tranſactions. Tis this that enables us to review—not 


only thoſe. Wonders of God's Providence that are recorded in 
Hiſtories, but alſo the moſt curious Wonders of Nature, ſo 

wiſely diſplayed, and ſo benevolently diverſified for the Uk 
of the Creatures, in foreign Countries and in diſtant Climes. A 
Diſſertation, therefore, upon that which thus enlarges the human 
Soul in general, and which alone can make «us of this Society 
$0 be in Nature, what we are in Name, cannot, I think, but 


- 
. 


be a fit and proper Subject of our Meditation at /his; Seaſon : 


more ef ly if I can but evince, (as I ſhall endeavour 


to do) that even all human Learning is moſt uſeful, as well as. 


ornamental, to that ſacred Profeſſion of the Chriſtian F os 
: whic 
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which alone can make us truly happy, either here or here- 
after. | | n 

Tus Words are thoſe of the firſt Martyr St. Stephen; when 
he was apprehended, and brought Prifoner before the Fewifb 
Sanbedrim, for profeſſing the Faith of Chriſt. And they were 
delivered by him at a Time when he was ſo full of the mira- 
culous Gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, that * all that ſat in the 
« Council,” ſays the facred Hiſtorian, © looking ſtedfaſt! 
% on him, ſaw his Face, as it had been the Face of an Angel.” 
The holy Martyr, in the Courſe of his Oration to the Sanbe- 
. drim, having Occafion to ſpeak of Moſes, who, when he was 
caſt out, and expoſed upon the Waters of the Nile, was taken 
up by King Pbaroab's Daughter, and by her educated in the 
Royal Court as her own Son,—he adds, „and Moſes was 
« learned in all the Wiſdom of the Egyptians.” In treating 
on which Words, I ſhall obſerve, . h 


1ſt, Tha a very high Compliment is here paid by the in- 
ſpired Martyr, to all human Learning in general. 


24ly, I ſhall endeavour to evince, that this Encomium was 
doth wiſe and juſt: Becauſe all human Learning in gene- 
ral, more eſpecially all true and real Knowledge, is of the 
- higheſt Uſe to the Caule of Chriſtianity. 


: CoxncLupixG with a few Obſervations from the whole, — 
ſome of them not unſuitable, I hope, to the Occaſion of 
our preſent Meeting, F 


TY : 


I, Taxx, I am to obſerve, that the Words of my Text 
are a very high Encomiam upon human Learning and Know- 
ledge in general. For 1ft, this Encomium is beſtowed by the 
Holy Ghoſt itſelf : And 2dly, the Learning it was beftowed 
pen, was abſolutely human Learning, and no Part of it di- 
vine, Now, if the heavenly Wiſdom counted it an Accom- 

| 3 pliſhment 


——— . ³ V ̃7— ns eo 
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1 85 t even in ſuch a Man as Moſes, that he made him- 
elf a/ Maſter of the Egyptian Learning; ſurely al human 
Learning, by the ſame Rule, muſt be highly uſeful and com- 
mendable in all Men. Tis very obſervable, that as St. Sie- 
pPben was wrongully accuſed of Irreverence towards Moſes and 
the Law); in order therefore to wipe off that Accuſation, and 
to ſhew how high an Eſteem he had, for ſo ſacred a Perſon, 
ſo fine a Scholar, and ſo great a Prophet, as Moſes certainly 
was.;—he therefore mentions his ſkill in the human Learning 
of the Egyptians—as a Commendation of him. Now therefore, 
I argue; if human Learning be ſo commendable in itſelf, that 
it was looked upon, even by the Holy Ghoſt, as an Accom- 
. pliſhment in ſuch a Man as Moſes, even in Moſes who was fo 
renowned for ſo many higher Accompliſhments than any hu- 
man Knowledge ;—it follows, that all Learning and Know- 
ledge, tho' purely human, muſt be commendable in all Men, 
For ſure, there muſt be at leaſt ſomething valuable, in that 
which is thus highly prized by the heavenly Wiſdom itſelf, 
and counted a ſhining Part of the Character even of Moſes 
himſelf. And what was this, —but Learning purely human; 
it was—the Wiſdom of the Egyptians.- And wherein that 
Wiſdom conſiſted, will appear partly from Scripture, but 
more largely from the heathen Writers. | 7 
"Now, ſuch was the Richneſs and Fertility of Egypt, that 
ſoon after the Flood, it drew an early Colony of Inhabitants, 
to till and enjoy the Fruits of ſo fine a Country. Egypt may 
therefore juſtly boaſt of a Politeneſs of very high Antiquity, 
Again, the Security of its Situation from foreign Foes, and 
the undoubted Excellency of its civil Polity, which ſecured it 
from domeſtic Wars and Troubles, 1 the Inhabitants of 
Egypt ſuch long and uninterrupted Times of Peace, that, as 
they had great Abilities, and much Curioſity, ſo, they had 
alſo great Leiſure and Encouragement to apply themſelves 
to Arts and Sciences. Accordingly, even, as high as Abra- 
ham's Time, the Arts, and conſequently the Sciences of Egypt, 
| | were 
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were advanced to a very great Height: for they had a rich 


and magnificent Court, attended by numerous Princes and 
Nobles. And I link the Arts and Sciences together, becauſe 
tis hardly poſſible to conceive theſe, in any Country to exiſt 
ſeparately. For, where Arts and Handicrafts are low and 
mean,—there,—Scrences will always be at a low Ebb. And 
again, where Sciences are low and trivial, there—Handicratts' 
will, generally, be rude and mean likewiſe. And the Reaſon 
is plain; for Arts adminiſter to the Sciences; and the Sciences, 
in return, improve all Arts and Handicrafts. I argue there- 
fore, that as the Grandeur and Magnificence of the Courts 
of the ancient Kings of Egypt, was very great; this was a 
ſure Mark that Arts, and conſequently Sciences, had long 
flouriſhed among them; and were doubtleſs increaſed to a 
great Degree, by the Time that Moſes was born. | 
As to the Heathen Accounts of Egypt, they are modern in 
Compariſon to thoſe of Moſes. For Herodotus (that Father of 
Hiſtory, as Cicero calls him) did not write till above a thou- 
ſand Years after Moſes: And yet, he is the ancienteſt 
Heathen extant, that has written about the Egyptian Affairs. 
From him and others, who had travelled among the Egyptians, 
it appears, I muſt confeſs, that much of their Learning wa, 
indeed trifling, much of it very dark and obſcure, and very 
uncertain z a great deal of it converſant about the Whimſies 
of Magic, Witchcraft, Omens and Prodigies ; and their Hiſtory 
in general, ' ridiculouſly falſe and extravagant, as any modern 
Romance. But till, it muſt be allowed on tother Hand, 
that many uſeful Branches of true and real Learning, were 
abſolutely diſcovered and invented. by this ſame People. Such 
for Inſtance was Geometry, or the Art of meaſuring! plain 
Surfaces; ſuch was Chronology, its Siſter Science Aſtronomy, ' 
and ſuch were all the other Matbematic Sciences. They excelled 
alſo in ArchizeFure, and greatly ſo in Phyfic. In which latter 
Science they were ſo curious and that, as Herodotus 
tells us, no Phyſician oy to practiſe upon 1 


) 


than one Diſtemper, that the Science being divided into ſo 
many Branches, cackrof them might be the more — 
underſtood : which was the Reaſon, that almoſt every N 
ſtudied ſome one Branch of that noble Science. Tis plain 
too, that all thoſe uſeful Sciences, were borrowed, partly 
indeed from Phanicia, but principally from out of Egypt, by 
the Gres; from the Greeks they came to the Romans, and 
from the Romans to xs, and all other civilized Countries in 
Chriſtendom. Such were the Branches of Learning, in which 
Moſes muſt have been inſtructed, if he was ſkilled in all the 
Wiſdom of the Egyptians. For though the Diſtance of Time 
between Moſes and Herodotus was very great, yet tis certain 
that their Learning even in Herodotus's Time, was extremely 
ancient, and had been tranſmitted from Father to Son, among 
their Prieſts, from Time immemorial, and was therefore cer- 
tainly much older than Moſes. _ 
| Now, though all the Egyptian Learning was indeed con- 
fined to their Prieſts; yet it muſt be underſtood that their 
Kings and their Nobles were of the prieſtly Profeſſion: the 
Nobleman and the Prieſt, among the ancient Egyptians, being 
convertible Terms, and uſed promiſcuouſly the one for the 
other; to denote one and the ſame Profeflion, which was al- 
ways hereditary alſo. And this accounts for Manetho, an an- 
cient Egyptian Writer now loſt, Para | Moſes (as Foſephus aſ- 
ſures us he did) a Prieſt of Heliopolis in Egypt. Now, a Noble- 
man Moſes. had certainly been, by his Education in the Court 
of Pharaoh; the King's Courts, in thoſe Days being their 
principal Schools of 5 to which only their Kings, 
and their Prieſts. or Nobles, were admitted: which might 
cally make Manet ho miſtake. Moſes for an Egyptian Prieſt, 
the Prieſt and the Nobleman, having in thoſe Days, as I ob- 
ſerved, been. convertible Terms, as denoting much the ſame 
Thing. Tis plain therefore from all this, that what the Holy 
Ghoſt here commends as an Accompliſnment in Moſes, was” 
human Learning. and human Learning only: and I believe we 


may 
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may take it as a general Rule, that whenever human Learning 
is at all condemned, or ſpoken againſt, in Seripture, tis 
meant only ſo far forth, as tis ſet up in Oppoſition to the Goſ- 
pel; but not when tis put to its only proper Uſe, and made 
a Handmaid to wait upon, and adorn, the Cbriſtian Faith. 
Which natufally brings me in the F 


2d Place, to evince, that the Encomium beſtowed upon hu- 
man Learning, by the Words of the Text, was both wiſe 
and juſt; becauſe, all human Learning in general, more 
eſpecially all true and real Knowledge, is of the greateſt Uſe 

and Advantage to the Cauſe of Chriſtianity. | 
For 1#, This is very evident, that no Man can properly 
adthife God's Wiſlom, Goodneſs and Mercy, in the Works 
of his Creation, who dots not underſtand thoſe Laws of Na- 
ture, by which the wonderful Machine of the Univerſe, is 
verned and directed. Now, *tis the profeſſed Deſign of 
that nobleſt Part of human Learning — the  Mathematic Sci- 
ences, to apprize us of the infinite Glories of that divine Be- 
ing, who has made all Things, as the wiſe Man obſerves, by 
umber, Weight, and Meaſure. The human Body is called 
the Microcbſm or little World; the whole of it being thought, 
to reſemble in its Oeconomy—the Kszpe;, or Syſtem of the 
Univerſe. The wonderful Contrivance of this Microcoſm or 
human Body, did once ſo ſtrike the Imagination of. the great 
and famous Phyſician Galen, who was yet no more than a poor 
Heather, that he could n6t forbear crying out in a Rapture, 
that the bare Deſcription of a human Body, was even a 
Hymn to the Creator. And did poor Galen think fo? Did 
Skill in Phyſic, Surgery and Anatomy, make even a poor 
Heathen fing ſo fine a Pſalm to the Honour of his Creator? 
How comes it then t6 paſs; that even a ſuperior Skill in the 
ſame Sciences, ſhotild, in theſe enlightened Ages, ſuffer the 
 Expteffioh of R#l#gio Medici, to become even a proverbial 
Jeſt. But 'tis to be hoped that this Complaint will be re- 
D 2 moved, 
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moved, and that, as the Improvements. of Mankind in Arts 
«and.Sciences formerly, did pave a Way for natural Religion; 
ſo the growing Wiſdom, Learning and Experience of 
the World, *tis be hoped will level all Obſtructions, and pre- 
pare a Way for a general Reception of a much nobler Re- 
ligion than the Religion of Nature; even for the Doctrines 
and Precepts of Chriſtianity. For the Religion of Nature is 
only common Senſe ; while Chriſtianity is common Senſe im- 
proved, aided, aſſiſted, enlightened, informed, and directed 
to the nobleſt Means, and thoſe Means conducive to the 
nobleſt Ends; even the higheſt Degrees of an eternal Happi- 
neſs, ever growing and increaſing. | 
Ax as natural Knowledge, or the Mathematic Sciences, en- 
able a Man to diſcover and adore the Creator; ſo do they 
qualify us to find out and detect his Oppoſite, the Devil: for 
they teach us to diſtinguiſh between the Works of God, and 
the Doings of Satan. He that is ſkilled in the Laws of Na- 
ture, and the Mathematic Sciences, he, I ſay, and he only can 
diſtinguiſh between the irue and real Miracles, of a true and 
real Maſſiab, and the lying Wonders of a counterfeit Magician. 
What Wonders might a Man ſkilled. in Optics, work amongſt 
an ignorant and ſavage Nation, by Means of what they call a 
Magic Lantborn; or by the Help of thoſe newly diſcovered 
Properties of Electricity, with which the Curious are now fo 
agreeably entertained ? To an uncultivated and ſavage Nation, 
a Man fo provided with a moderate Apparatus of Inſtruments, 
might Salk for any Thing ; might even pretend to eclipſe the 
Sun by his own Power, when at the ſame Time he only fore- 


ſees it by a Calculation. And this may account for the pre- 

tended Wonders of ſome ancient Magicians, who yaunted 
they could bring the Moon down from Heaven, remove whole 
Fields, and make the Mountains dance. Why all this we 
know, may now be done at any time, to all ſenſible Appear- 
ance—only by a Teleſcope. Natural Knowledge, I therefore 
"argue, will eaſily teach us to diſtinguiſh between ſuch Feats, 
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and the raiſing the Dead; the curing the Blind, the Deaf, the 

Dumb, by a Word or a Touch, and the eclipſing the Sun, 

without the Intervention of the Moon, as it happened at our 

Lord's Crucifixion; theſe, I ſay, will eaſily be diſtinguiſhed 

by the Help of natural Knowledge, from thoſe other, which 

are no more than natural Operations. In a Word, it was this 

want of natural Knowledge, the want of—rerum cognoſcere 

cauſas, that made the ancient Jews and Heathens pay 10 little 

Regard to the Miracles of Jeſus Chriſt, and his Apoſtles : Mi- 

racles that would ſcon have-converted them to the Faith, had 

natural Knowledge been better and more univerſally underſtood 

them. | 43 ITY 

1 T there is another Branch of human Learning, without 

which Chriſtianity can hardly reſt upon a rational Foundation: 

and that is, Hiſtory. For the / na eta Roman Hiſtorians af- 

ford us the nobleſt Proofs of our Keligion, by recording and 

allowing the Truth of thoſe Miracles and Prophecies, upon 

which our Religion is founded. By the help of theſe heathen 

| Enemies, we ſlay our Adverſaries even with their own Swords: 
For their own Confeſſions are enough, and more than enough, 
to eſtabliſh Chriſtianity to. a degree of Demonſtration. For 
as long as it will be either good Senſe, or fair Reaſoning, to 
alledge the Conceſſions of our bittereſt Adverſaries, ſo long 
will the Miracles and Prophecies of both the Teſtaments, con- 

tinue to ſtare full in the F: ace of Infidelity and Atheiſm. 

Our of a multitude that might yet be named, give me 
leave juſt to mention one more Advantage to the Cauſe of 
Chriſtianity, accruing from human Learning, and it is this. 
In the ancient heathen Writers we ſee the utmoſt Fruits which 
the moſt. exalted natural Parts, refined and improved by the 
greateſt Care and Induſtry, could poſſibly produce. Thence 
we learn, that the more refined Arts and Sciences were indeed 
brought by them to their utmoſt Height; but at the ſame time 
ve learn from them this amazing Truth, — that thoſe ancient Na- 
. tions that did the greateſt Honour to human Nature, the 
Invention of Arts and Sciences; did yet do the gre ROY 
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| honour do it, by thoſe abſurd Syſtems of R 
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eligion which they 


embraced. For tis amazingly remarkable, that the politeſt and 
moſt learned Nations of Antiquity, embraced by far the moſt 
abſurd Notions of Religion: and the more polite and refined 
were in regard to Arts and Sciences ; the more ſtupid and 
urd were they, in point of Religion. For Egypr, that 
Mother of Arts and Sciences, (as Macrobius tiles her) em- 
braced a Religion by far more ſtupidly abſurd and ridiculous, 
than that of either the Greeks or Romans; who -bofrowed both 
their Learning and Religion principally from pt. This 
Argument, now, for the Uſe and Neceſſity of a divine Re- 
velation, can be drawn only, from a Survey of human Lite- 
rature; and let thoſe Men who cry up the All- ſuffciency of 

human Reaſon in point of Religion, mark this; and remem- 


ber, that the fineſt Reaſoners in every thing elſe, did, While 


they remained deſtitute of Revelation, both thin and pFa#Fiſe 
— the moſt flagrant Abſurdities in regard to Religion. 

I ſhall conclude all I have ſaid concerning the Uſefulneſs of 
human Learning to the Cauſe of Chriſtianity, with this Obſerva- 
tion: that all we have here advanced, was moft amply con- 
firmed by the Conduct and Politics of the Apoſtate Emperor 
Julian. This Infidel Prince having ſeen the Folly and ill 
Succeſs of his Predeceſſors, in trying to extirpate Chriſtianity 
by means of Flames and Tortures, he bethought himſelf of 
a yet more dangerous Device: for being of a calm Head; 
quite cool and deliberate; a Man of great Learning, — and 
yet a moſt invetetate Foe to Chriſtianity ; He could think of 
no Method fo likely to extirpate and baniſh the Chriſtian Faith, 
as the forbidding the Chriſtians to inſtruct their Children in 
human Learning. But, as the Devil ſeems always doomed 
to betray himſelf by ſome Inadvertence or another; ſo == this 
Apoſtate Juliun had, at the ſame time, the Folly to give this 
public Reaſon for his Decree. * Beeauſe the Chriſtiatis, fays 
© he, turn our owt! Authors upon us; — by being verfed in 
« our Learning, and in our Antiquities, they ſtab us with our 
* own Swords; and wound us with Arrows drawn out of 

_ «6 our 
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e nn vers. Therefore to canclue this Head in 
O EF 

WI ee, upon the whole, tha the Anzinment of human 
Learning, was, by the Holy Gboſt itſelf, pronounced an Ac- 

compliſhment even in ſo inſpired a Perſon as Moſes: We have 

2 — why, it might juſtly — | 
rere 

in human Was t 

heathen Emperor, who wes the maſt — — 

che moſt ſubtile Adverſary that Chriſtianity ever met with. 

Give me leave, now, to draw a few Inferences from the whole, 


and fo to conclude. 
Ix the firſt place —4 ve may here re the Folly of thoſe 
modern Enthuſiaſts, who — the uſe of all human Learn- 


ing —ridicule thoſe whom they apprehend to be verſed in it 
 —and in contempt call them Letter-learned Divines: as if hu- 
man Learning, and the Grace of God, could never ſubſiſt to- 
ther, even 1 we ſeq they were united, in ſo many of 
inſpired Writers, particularly in Moſes. Let theſe Men 
remember, that notwithſtanding their idle Dreams, human 
Literature, is here, not only recommended by the holy Spixit 
but alſo moſt juſtly . by the ableſt Enemy to the Faith, 
that Antiquity ever produced. Tis plain therefore, that no- 
thing but either Knavery, Folly, or Madneſs, can make any 


Man undervalue it. 


2d, LIT us here contemplate the manifeſt Difference be- 
Wen, aue, 2nd ll vin and falſe Religions. Falſe Re- 

| Leong e and EnthuGaſm, do ag naturally fly from 
owledge, 
While ( „true and ſound Chriſtianity, de/ires nothing 
| — my or nothing ſo much, D 
Light, and to be fairly tried and examined by it. And no 
wonder; ſor as Chriſtianity came from him who is the Faun- 
tain- head both of Art and Nature, tis reaſonable to imagine 
that all Diſcoveries both of Art and Nature muſt daily tend, 
more and more to enlighten and confirm the Chriftian Faith. 


Bur 


as Wiekedneſs hates the Light. N 


24 Human Learning uſeful to true Religion. 
Bur now to conclude all. You have ſeen that human 
Learning, or Skill. in the Sciences, is that which gives a kind 
of Ubiquity to the Soul of Man, by enabling it at any time to 
tranſport itſelf into any of the vaſt Varieties of Art and Nature. 
You have ſeen that it is the Handmaid of Chriſtianity, and a ne- 
ceſſary Attendant upon the ſacred Writings themſelves. And 
when I appeared before you this time twelve-month, in the 
Capacity of your Preacher, as I now do, I then fully proved 
to you — that the Faith and Practice of a Chriſtian, is the only 
true Foundation of rational Liberty : for *tis that, and. that 
alone, that can deliver us from the Bondage of Sin in this 
World, and from the Guilt and Puniſhment of it—in the- 
World to come. The upſhot of all then, is plainly this : *ris 
only by Learning, Virtue, and Piety, that this Socicty of ours 
can attain to the true and proper Freedom and Liberty of ra- 
tional Beings; and thereby, become, in Truth and Reality, 
what we are now in Name. To Learning indeed, in any great 
Extent, we cannot all of us arrive, becauſe our Country 
calls upon us, to ſerve her, in different Shapes and Forms, 
and by following divers and various Profeſſions. But, to Vir- 
tue, Faith, and Piety,—we may all of us attain, if we think 
fit. And let me tell you, my Brethren, that the Faith and 
Practice of a Chriſtian, is a more glorious Ornament to the 
Soul of Man, and will crown it with a brighter Crown, than 
all the Learning of taly and Greece ;—yea—than all the Wiſ- 
dom of the Egyptians. For ſound Religion, which Solomon, 
in one Word rightly calls Wiſdom; ** ſhall be an Ornament of 
« Grace unto thy Head, and Chains about thy Neck. She 
« js a Tree of Life unto them that lay hold upon her, and 
« happy is every one that retaineth her.“ To this Glory and 
Happineſs God grant that we may all attain, thro' the Merits 
of Chriſt Jeſus our Saviour; to whom with the Holy Ghoſt, be 
aſcribed, as is moſt juſtly due, all Honour and Glory, Might, 
Majeſty, and Dominion, now, and for evermore. 
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